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PROBLEMS OF ARCHIVES 


Thelma G. 


Problems of archiving texts collected in Ameri- 
can folklore are complicated by a number of factors. 
Chief among these is a lack of central registry for 
the many kinds of collecting activity and archiving 
programs currently being carried on. The American 
Folklore Society has taken an important first step in 
listing the state and regional societies, but communi- 
cation between them on the above problems is limited 
to rather casual knowledge of work being done by in- 
dividuals. 


The Committee on Archiving was established to 
determine the number and kind of archives and their 
systems of classification. Also, it was hoped that 
there might be developed some principles of archiving 
that would be of national usefulness. Two years ago 
letters asxing for specific information were sent to 
all the collectors and institutions known to be en- 
gaged in archiving their materials. The replies 
showed an almost complete absence of agreement on 
principles and practices. Subsequently, we developed 
a decimal division system at Wayne State University 
and sent copies of it to our former correspondents. 
Reactions ranged from reserved admiration to horror. 
The extreme detail was designed to serve a purpose 
of rather clear identification in areas where specific 
For the folktale, the Thomp- 
son Tale and Motif numbers are always standard. 

But what standards can be as widely accepted for 
proverb, riddle, superstition, charm, folk medicine, 
children’s games, weather lore—to name but a few of 
the areas? When Professor Wayland Hand's projected 
Dictionary of American Popular Beliefs and Supersti- 
tions is completed, there will be a definitive identifi - 
cation system established. Meantime, his edition of 
the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folk- 
lore, Volume Vv. Superstitions, has to serve. Ray B. 
Browne's Popular Beliefs and Practices from Alabama 
(University of California Press, 1958) is a valuable 
extension of the Frank C. Brown items. 


numbering is lacking. 


Although Archer Taylor's Proverbial Compari- 
sons and Similes from California (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954) is proving, by virtue of its early 
publication, to be extremely helpful, we may have to 
await the publication of Professor Margaret Bryant's 


James 


nation-wide study of the proverb under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Dialect Society. 


The riddle, in English, is superbly classified by 
use of Archer Taylor’s English Riddles from Oral 


Tradition (University of California Press, 1951). The 


riddles of other peoples are well collected as is indi- 
cated in the Preface to Hull and Taylor's A Collection 
of Irish Riddles (University of California Press, 1955). 


For the English ballad, the Child numbers and ad- 
ditions thereto will suffice. A recent valuable help is 
G. Malcolm Laws’ American Balladry from British 
Broadsides (American Folklore Society, 1957). For 
the ballad tunes, as for all folk music, we have a great 
need of more specific identification systems. For folk 
dance acceptable choreographic notation seems to be 
developing, and Gertrude Prokosch Kurath’'s excellent 
article “Dance: Folk and Primitive” (Standard Dic- 
tionary of Folklore, I, pp. 276-296) will continue to be 
a basis for structural and functional classification. 


In short, we may have been fortunate in being late 
in developing a series of national archive classifica- 
tions in the United States. It seems increasingly cor- 
rect that the archive systems should evolve from the 
recognized standard studies in each field, rather than 
to have archival problems determine the trend of the 
practices. This brief discussion points up the neces- 
sity for authoritative study in all of the folklore fields 
recognized in this country, and ultimately to a need 
for a far clearer definition of folklore itself. 
are to continue to move in the direction of broader in- 
terpretations of the term to include much of folk cul- 
ture and craft, we may need to copy the practices of 
the Swedish and Irish Archives which, up to now, can- 
not be adopted without almost destructive adaptations. 
Furthermore, if we are to be concerned with aspects 
of description of function, of analysis of the inform- 
ant's role, of regional and family environmental and 
historical factors, we face problems hitherto unmen- 
tioned in American archiving. 


If we 


Ultimately, the function of the archiving process 
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COLLEGE SONGS IN THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
FOLKLORE ARCHIVES 


Joseph Hickerson 


The bulk of the new material contained in the In- 
diana University Folklore Archive has been collected 
and submitted by college students from Michigan 
State. (These new holdings were described by R. M. 
Dorson in the previous issue.) These students, with 
only a limited amount of time available for collecting, 
often turned to folklore materials with which they 
were already familiar. Asa result, a large portion 
of the Archive contains a wealth of college traditions 
and lore. Prominent among the various kinds of col- 
lege lore are the college songs, which constitute one 
of the chief sections in the entire Archive. This 
group of more than 1000 songs and over 3000 texts 
contains a great deal of interesting and valuable ma- 
terial for the student of folksong. 

The songs are varied. ‘hey range from those 
usually sung in groups, such as drinking songs, senti- 
mental ballads, and risqué songs, to those found in 
the repertoires of individual singers, such as paro- 
dies, bawdy songs, and nonsense songs. There are 
no sharp boundaries between the various kinds of col- 
lege songs, and the degree of overlapping makes it 
almost impossible to divide the songs according to 
function or subject matter. Furthermore, many of 
the titles are also found in the high school, camp, and 
general-folksong sections. Therefore the college 
song section has been subdivided according to individ- 
ual titles, with cross references to alternate titles 
and related songs in the other sections of the Archive. 


Parodies are among the more widespread types 
of college songs. We find old and new popular songs 
such as DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES and 
HEY THERE being sung to new, off-color words. 
Much traditional material is also used; TOM BOLYNN 
is sung as ANNE BO-FLYNN, THE IRISH FAMINE 
SONG is the basis for THE EAGLES THEY FLY HIGH, 
and THE DYING HOBO becomes THE DYING OB- 
SERVER. Bawdy versions of traditional songs are 
also found, examples being THE CHISHOLM TRAIL, 
BELL BOTTOM TROUSERS, THE DARBY RAM, and 
OUR GOODMAN. 


The following songs seem to be the most popular 
among college students: MIMI THE COLLEGE 
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WIDOW, SILVER DOLLAR, THE SOUSE FAMILY, 
MINNIE THE MERMAID, MARY ANN'’S, and THE 
LITTLE MOUSE, The most widely collected song, 
HER MOTHER NEVER TOLD HER, has over 120 texts 
in the Archive, of which the following is an example: 


“O*Leary Was Closing the Bar” 


It was a cold winter's evening, 

The guests were all leaving, 

O’Leary was closing the bar, 

When he turned and he said 

To the lady in red, 

“Get out, you can't stay where you are.” 


She wept a sad tear in her bucket of beer 

As she thought of the cold night ahead, 

When a gentleman dapper stepped out of the 
crapper 

And these are the words that he said: 


“Her mother never told her 

“The things a young girl should know 
“About the ways of college men 
“And how they come and go. 


“Now age has taken her beauty 

“Sin has left its sad scar 

“So remember your mothers and sisters, boys 
“And let her sleep under the bar!” 


(Turned in by Sumner Collins of New York City, 
Fall 1951). 


COMMITTEE SEEKS INFORMATION ON 
FOLKTALE COLLECTIONS 


A Joint Committee on the Folktale of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society and the Modern Language Associ- 
ation is gathering information on the folktale material 
available in M.A. and Ph.D. theses, archives, and 
private collections throughout the country. We are 
interested in collections of tale texts from all areas 
of the United States and from all ethnic, regional, and 
occupational groups, excluding the American Indians. 
The texts would include all forms of oral, non—musi- 
cal narratives, including M&archen, legends, belief 
tales, jokes, and tall tales. 


If you have any information on theses, archives, 
and individuals in your area with such collections, we 
would appreciate your notifying the Committee. 


Joint Committee on the Folktale 

c/o Folklore Department 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Richard M. Dorson, Chairman for the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society. 


Warren E. Roberts, Chairman for the Popu- 
lar Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CYLINDER PHONOGRAPH 


George List 


As originally developed by Thomas Edison in 
1877 the phonograph was a very crude apparatus in- 
deed. A sheet of tinfoil was wrapped around a drum 
which was rotated by hand. The tinfoil was acted up- 
on by rigidly fixed cutting and playback styli attached 
to a diaphram. Although this machine stirred up con- 
siderable interest it had little practical value since 
the reproduction was extremely poor and the speed in- 
constant. After several years of experimentation 
Chicester A. Bell and Charles Sumner Tainter ap- 
plied in 1885 for a patent on the graphaphone, an im- 
proved version of Edison’s phonograph, in which the 
tinfoil was replaced by wax coated cardboard cylin- 
ders. The loosely mounted styli, in later development 
called the “floating” styli, permitted a higher degree 
of fidelity in reproduction. As commercial exploita- 
tion of the graphaphone began Edison devised an im- 
proved phonograph following the lead of Bell and 
Tainter. His principal improvement was the solid 
wax cylinder which could be shaved and re-used. 


The new industry thus established, the manufac- 
ture and distribution of cylinder recorder-players and 
The first 
models were operated by a foot treadle but the equip- 
ment was soon provided with electric motors powered 
by storage batteries. However, the apparatus was 
bulky, awkward and expensive. Neither the grapha- 
phone nor phonograph received much acceptance as 
office dictating machines but were enormously suc- 
cessful as coin-operated “juke boxes” of their day 
and a wide variety of commercial cylinders of popu- 
lar music were manufactured for use in this fashion. 


cylinder records, developed very rapidly. 


Ethnologists were quick to seize upon the advan- 
tages offered by the phonograph. J. Walter Fewkes 
was apparently the first ethnologist to use the newly 
developed equipment in field recording of the Pasama- 
quoddy Indians on the Bay of Fundy in 1889. (“Con- 
tributions to Pasamaquoddy Folk-lore,” Journal of 


American Folklore, October-December, 1890). In 
succeeding years he recorded the Zunis and the Hopis 


PROBLEMS OF ARCHIVES (cont.) 


is to make clear the contents of any archive so that 
the holder, knowing his own resources, may develop 
them, exchange items with collectors and scholars, 
and thus fill in the details of the national holdings. 
Thus, there emerges the necessity for establishment 
and acceptance of a nation-wide system, known and 
used by archives, large and small, and into which 
new materials will fit easily, and in the use of which 
students may be trained. 


Experimentally, the various systems sent in re- 
sponse to inquiry are being tested in the Archives of 
Wayne State University. 


Spring-driven cylinder phonographs in the collec- 
tion of the Archives of Folk and Primitive Music. 
From left to right: Edison Standard Phonograph, 1898; 
Columbia Graphaphone, 1897; and Edison Home Phono- 
graph, 1903. 


at Walpi. Benjamin I. Gilman, who published studies 
of the recordings collected by Fewkes, informs us 
(“Hopi Songs,” A Journal of American Ethnology and 
Archeology, Vol. V, pp. 28-29, 1908) that Fewkes’ 
first recordings were made with a phonograph oper- 
ated by a treadle and that he later used a machine op- 
erated by a battery-powered electric motor. The use 
of the phonograph in collecting spread very rapidly. 
Comparative musicologists of the Berlin school, Carl 
Stumpf, E. M. von Hornbostel and O. Abraham of the 
Psychologisches Institut at the University of Berlin, 
were publishing articles based on folk and primitive 
music recorded on phonograph cylinders by the turn 
of the century. 


In 1894 the American Graphaphone Company in- 
troduced spring-driven machines suitable for home 
use. Two years later Edison began manufacture of a 
similarly operated phonograph. The spring-driven 
equipment was lighter, more portable and inexpensive. 
These phonographs soon came into tremendous vogue. 
In addition to mass production in the United States 
large scale production was developed in France by the 
Pathé brothers. Manufacture also spread to England 
and Germany. The new machines were a boon to eth- 
nologists. They were very light and, requiring no 
electric supply, could be carried almost anywhere as 
long as care was exercised to protect the wax cylin- 
ders from extreme temperatures. 


(To be continued in the next issue) 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The response to the first issue of THE FOLK- 
LORE AND FOLK MUSIC ARCHIVIST has been very 
gratifying. We offer our sincere thanks to the many 
readers who were kind enough to write tous. Your 
good wishes and interesting comments are much ap- 
preciated. Further comments, suggestions or con- 
tributions will be most welcome. 


THE FOLKLORE AND FOLK MUSIC ARCHIVIST 
is distributed without charge. Should you wish your 
name to be retained on our mailing list please so in- 
form us. Address communications to George List, 


Editor. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS AND THESES 
REFERRING TO RECORDINGS ON DEPOSIT 
IN THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 
OF FOLK AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


The following bibliographical references have 
been compiled as part of a continuing study carried on 
by Robert A. Black and Guthrie T. Meade, Jr., gradu- 
ate students in Anthropology and Folklore respectively, 
and research assistants in the Indiana University Ar- 
chives of Folk and Primitive Music. These biblio- 
graphical listings will be published in condensed form 
in THE FOLKLOKE AND FOLK MUSIC ARCHIVIST in 
random order as they become available and as space 
permits. In each listing the first paragraph refers to 
the collection of recordings, the second paragraph to 
the publication or thesis. 


Phillipines, collected in Abra Province, North- 
western Luzon, in 1907-08 by Fay-Cooper Cole. Ar- 
chives Tape Nos. 1585-1594. Copies of the original 
cylinder recordings deposited by the Chicago Natural 
History Museum. Ceremonial songs, dance songs, 
songs connected with funeral rites, songs used by 
mediums in curing the sick, etc. 


Cole, Fay-Cooper, The Tinguin, Field Museum 
of Natural History, Anthropological Series, Vol. XIV, 
No. 2, Chicago, 1922. Description of dances and mu- 
sical instruments in Chapter XI. Chapter XII, “Mu- 
sic,” by Albert Cole. Discussion of musical form, 
style, technical features of performance, and scales. 
Transcriptions of texts and music of a number of the 
recordings. 


2. 


Jugoslav, collected in Jugoslavia in 1934-35 by 
Milman Parry and Albert B. Lord. Archives Tape 
Nos. 1605-1650. Second generation copies of the orig- 
inal disk recordings, Milman Parry Collection of 
South Slavic Texts, Music and Recordings, Harvard 
College Library, Harvard University. Heroic epics, 
lyric songs and instrumental music. Also songs in 
Albanian and Turkish. 


Parry, Milman, and Lord, Albert B., Serbo- 
2 vols., 


croatian Heroic Songs, The Harvard 
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A joint publication of the Folklore Archives and the Archives of 
Folk and Primitive Music, Divisions of the Research Center in Anthro- 
pology, Folklore and Linguistics, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana, U.S.A. Edited by George List. 


University Press and the Serbian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Cambridge and Belgrade, 1954. Vol. 1 con- 
tains English translations of 25 epics and transcrip- 
tion of the music of one epic by Béla Bart6ék. Vol. 2 
contains the Serbian text of 32 epics. Eleven of the 
published epics are represented in Archives Tapes 
Nos. 1605-1650. 


3. 


North American Indian, Mixed, collected by vari- 
ous individuals under the direction of Edward S. Cur- 
tis. Archives Tape Nos. 1451-1471. Copies of the 
original cylinder recordings on deposit at the Ar- 
chives of Folk and Primitive Music. Indiana Univer- 
sity purchase. Acoma, Anikara, Arapaho, Blackfoot, 
Cheyenne, Clayoquot, Cowichan, Flathead, Gros 
Ventre, Haida, Hidatsa, Klallam, Klikitat, Kwakiutl, 
Kutenai, Makah, Nambe, Nez Perce, Piegan, San 
Ildefonso, San Juan, Tesuque, and Wishram. Many 
recordings not yet identified. 


Curtis, Edward S., The North American Indian, 
20 vols., published by Edward S. Curtis, 1907-1932. 
Edited by Frederick Webb Hodge. Foreword by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Field research conducted under the 
patronage of J. Pierpont Morgan. Ethnological as- 
sistance and field work by Stewart C. Eastwood, A. C. 
Haddon, C. H. Levin, Edmond S. Meany, W. E. Myers, 
W. W. Phillips, Edward Sowinke, C. M. Strong, A. B. 
Upshaw and others. Transcriptions of music of the 
Apsaroke (Crow), Arapaho, Arikara, Assiniboin, 
Atsina (Gros Ventre), Cheyenne, Cowichan, Flathead, 
Haida, Hidatsa, Klallam, Klikitat, Kutenai, Kwakiutl, 
Mandan, Nez Perce, Nootka, Piegan, Salish, Sioux 
(Dakota), Twana, Wishram, Yakima and other tribes 
by Edgar Fisher, Henry F. Gilbert, Carl A. Weber 
and others. Sometexts. “Note onthe Indian Music” 
by Henry F. Gilbert in Appendix, Vol. 6. 


4. 


English, White, U.S., Kansas, collected in Kan- 
sas by P. J. Wyatt. Archives Tape Nos. 1088-1093. 
Copies of the original tape recordings. Songs, fiddle 
tunes, harmonica pieces, and square dance calls with 
and without harmonica. Also songs in German and 
Swedish. 


Wyatt, P. J., “I’m Not Selling Anything,” Some 
Folklore From Kansas, unpublished Masters Thesis, 
Indiana University, Folklore Program, 1956. Texts 
for all songs in collection. Transcriptions of music 
of fourteen songs by J. E. Garnett. 
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